INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
bankruptcy just about as fast as they could," said
Carnegie.
Andy buzzed about like an angry hornet, stirring
everyone to activity.
Phipps was placed in charge of the finances. For two
decades this was to be the quiet little man's burden,
through alternate periods of prosperity and poverty.
For a long period he was faced almost continuously with
the eflfort to carry on the business with insufl&cient fluid
i capital. Sometimes the workmen, in lieu of wages, were
given orders for groceries on a local store. Bridge gives
us an enthralling picture of those early struggles:
Mr. Phipps had an old black mare, Gypsy, which
he used to drive from one bank to another. This old
horse made the rounds so often that it would stop
of its own accord whenever it came to a bank; and
it would make a diagonal line across Wood Street
from the Citizens* National to the First National,
and then on to the Third National, stopping before
each bank and quietly waiting until Mr. Phipps had
arranged for the day's necessities. It was impossible
to drive this old horse in a straight line on "Wood
Street.
The president of one of the old Pittsburgh banks
recently said to the present writer concerning these
times: "What we used to admire in young Phipps
was the skilful way in which he could keep a check
in the air for two or three days."
For a while financial conditions became easier; but
before Mr. Phipps had grown accustomed to the
change a fresh stringency arose through an unwise
incursion into a new field.
There was a pipe~works adjoining the Lower Mill,
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